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L It is important to study Emerson in connection witli tte 

ment in New England, as he was the Controlling flpifik fa tUi 



1. Influences that gave rise to New England Trai 

2. How it came to take Definite Form. 

8. Specific Characteristics of the Movement. 

4. Its Philosophical Implications and Affinities. 

a. Its underlying principles were not different from those of G^m 
English Transcendentalism. 

h. Through Coleridge Emerson transplanted Grerman Transcende; 
as represented by Schelling, into America. 

c. Internal evidences indicating the affinity of thought existing \ 
Emerson and Schelling. 

5. It is precisely the views and tendencies peculiar to New Epg^ 

scendentalism that are set forth in Emerson^s CharacteiMi ^ 

a. An Analysis of " Nature." 
' h. Of his Philosophical Poems. 

c. Of his Philosophical Essays. 

d. Of " The Natural History of Intellect." 

II. A Statement of Emerson's Philosophical Doctrines. 

1. Episteniology. ' 

2. Ontology. 

3. Cosmology. 

4. Psvcholoficv. 

5. Ethics. 

III. Critical Estimate of Emerson as a Philosopher. 

1. He may justly be termed a Philosopher. 

2. Standard for Estimating him. 
8. Value of his Thought.' 

a. As moral and intellectual inspiratioxL 

h. As. philosophical poetry. 

c. From a strictly rational standpoint. 
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Emerson as a Philosopher. 



L The beginning of Emerson's philosophical activity was con- 
ttomvaneous with the inception of the transcends htal movement 
is Km England, and they cannot be studied apaii;. Undoubt- 
. (fikf \im was greatly affected by this deep-sea wave of sentiment ; 
but more than its effect upon him was his influence over it. 
He proved to be its guiding spirit ; at his hand the movement 
eventually received its best statement ; and to him reference is 
almost always made when writers attempt to designate the 
representative man of the epoch.* 

Ihfi ^»'Qn«^,'^T^^Q'^^-f>l mnvomonf bcgau about 1820 as a reaction 
against custom, institutions, and authority. The younger 
tlunkers of New England, having been aroused to a richer con- 
sciousness of life, chiefly through the scientific and philosophical 
deliverances of Goethe, the presentation by Edward Everett, 
Andrews Norton, and N. L. Frothingham of some of the phases 
of contemporaneous German philosophy, and the progress of 
modern science — in particular, the sciences of astronomy and 
geology — made an effort to break away from tradition and to 
retuni to normal, natural methods of thought and life.f Up to 
{Titsrttme the sensuous philosophy of Locke had ruled the 
thought of New England. The Essay on the Iliiman Under- 
standing continued to be used as a text-book at Harvard until 
1817, at which time it was superseded by the Scotch philosophy. 
The works of Paley were then introduced as text-books, and 
the views of this author were authoritative up to the year 1836.:!: 

♦ O. B. Frothingham, Transcend&ntalism in New England^ G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York, 1876, pp. 115, 142; G. W. Cooke, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York, 1892, pp. 53-58 ; James Russell Lowell, Literary Essays, Houghton, 
MllSln A Co., Boston and New York, 1890. vol. 1, pp. 350, 351, 365-366; James Eliot Cabot, 
A Memoir of Baiph Waldo Emerson, Hou?hton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 
1887, vol. i p. 251, vol. 11, p. 412; O. W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Houghton, Mifflin 
A Co., Boston and New York, 1885. p. 6: Standard Dictionary of the English Language, 
** Transcendentalism.** 

t G. W. Co^ke, opus ctt., pp. 55-57. 

X George Ripley and George P. Bradford, The Memorial History of Boston, James R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston, 1881, vol. Iv, chap, iii, pp. 296-302 ; Frledrlch Ueberweg, A History of 
vy, Charles Scrlbner's Sons, New York, 1892, vol. ii, pp. 450-454 ; Ralph Waldo 
Two Unpublished Essays, Lamson, WolXe A Co., Boston and New York, 1896- 
Uon, p. 5 ; O. W. Cook&, opus ett., p. 52. 
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^ Emerson as a Philosopher. 

Tran8cendentJv4ism, which at first manifested itself as a mere 
tendency, came to receive form and expression in the most 
casual way. Mr, Emerson, George Ripley, and Frederick Henry 
Hedge, on the day of the celebration of the second centennial 
anniversary of Harvard College, chanced to confer together on 
the state of l^heological and philosophical opinion./ In this 
conversation tiere was expressed a strong dissatisfaction with 
the reigning sensuous philosophy. The following week these 
three called some like-minded gentlemen together at the home 
of Mr. Ripley, where these questions were further discussed. 
This was the inception of the movement. There was no 
specific object ; no regular organization, simply a conjunction 
of like-minded pei-sons.* Those who were present at the meet- 
ing held at the home of Mr. Ripley, together with J. S. 
IHt* t, W. H. Chanlaing, C. A. Bartol, O. A. Brownson, 
Theodore Parker, Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth P. Peabody, and 
otherfe, continued to meet, at uncertain intervals, for three or 
four years. The meetings were informal in character ; the 
company ad<!5)ted no name ; and it is not known who first called 
the iliigmbers^.tran&endentalists." Theology was frequently 
a subject of comment. Among other subjects discussed were, 
" American Genius," " Personality," '^ Is Mysticism an Element 
of Christianity?" "Pantheism," etc. Emerson was rarely 
absent from these meetings, and he was held in high esteem by 
his associates.f 

Even among its adherents there has been a variety of opinion 
as to what constituted transcendentalism. Mr. Emerson him- 
self, in his lecture on " The Transcendentalist," delivered in 
1842, represents it as follows : 

The transcendentalist adopts the whole connection of spiritual doc- 
trine. He believes in miracle, in the perpetual openness of the human 
mind to new influx of light and power; he believes in inspiration and 
in ecstasy. He wishes that the spiritual principle should be suffered to 
demonstrate itself to the end, in all possible applications to the state of 
man, without the admission of anything unspiritual; that is, anything 
positive, dogmatic, personal. Thus, the spiritual measure of inspiration 
is the depth of the thought, and never. Who said it ? And so he resists 
all attempts to palm other rules and measures on the spirit than its own. 
. . . Shall we say, then, that transcendentalism is the Saturnalia or 
excess of faith; the presentiment of a faith proper to man in his integrity, 

♦James Eliot Cabot, opw tit., vol. 1, p. 29 ; G. W. Cooke, opus ctt., pp. 52-66. 
fG. Tf. Coo)iet opus cit.^ pp. 56, 57. 
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/^excessive only when his imperfect obedience hinders the satisfaction of 
Ilia wish ? Nature is transcendental, exists primarily, necessarily, ever 
works and advances, yet takes no thought for the morrow. Man owns 
the dignity of the life which throbs around him in chemistry, and tree, 
: and animal, and in the involuntary functions of his own body ; yet he as 
I balked when he tries to fling himself into this enchanted circle, where all 
is done without degradation. Yet genius and virtue predict in man tlie 
same absence of private ends and of condescension to circumstances, * 
united with every trait and talent of beauty and power. This way of 
thinking, falling on Roman times, made Stoic philosophers; falling on 
despotic times, made patriot Catos and Brutuses ; falling on superstitious 
times, made prophets and apostles; on popish times, made Protestants 
and ascetic monks, preachers of faith against the preachers of works; on 
prelatical times, made Puritans and Quakers ; and, falling on Unitarian 

and commercial times, makes the peculiar shades of idealism which we 
know. 

Mr. Frothingham criticises the above passage. He maintains 

that the movement had mnch more of definiteness than'^ Ji^re 

ascribed to it : 

It was something more than a reaction against Puritan orthodoxy, 
though in part it was that. It was in a very small degree due to t lie 
study of the ancient pantheists, of Plato and the Alexandrians, of Plu- 
tarch, Seneca, and Epictetus, though one or two of the leadera had drunk . 
deeply from these sources. Transcendentalism was a distinct philosophical ^\ 
system. Practically, it was an assertion of the inalienable worth of man; 
theoretically, it was an assertion of the immanence of divinity in instinct, 
^he transference of supernatural attributes to the constitution of man- 
kind.* 

Writers upon New England transcendentalism have laid great 
stress upon its religions and practical phases, but they have not 
indicated with sufficientemphasis and distinctness its philosoph- 
ical implications and aflSnities, No doubt the transcendental ists 
themselves showed their consistOTicy in declining to attempt 
any systematic treatment of their views. Indeed, how could 
they attempt any such treatment of their views, in the light of 
the passage just quoted from Emei-son ? Nevertheless, it is an 
important fact* that the philosophical principles underlying 
transcendentalism- were the «ame, whether published in Ger- 
many, in England, or in America, 

Transcendentalism as a distinctive system had its roots in the 
philosophy of Kant;f it was first given complete systematic 

*X>. B. Frothingham, opus cit., pp. 135, 136. 

+ Emerson, Works, Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston, 1880, vol. v, p. 273 ; 0. B. Froth- 
ingham, opus cit.^ p. I. ^ 
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statem^J; .bj_.SfiIiel]ing^ tlie c entral luminary and. representative 
spir it of what is known as the German romantic sg IiooI^ of 
philoso phy -^ and it was transmitted to England and Ame rica 
fiirn^lgli (^nloriHgP^ W^^^j having thoroughly mastered the doc- 
trines of Schellin^y, jQg.yc> their^ ftttractJ^ft pxprpssinn in Engljph, f 
It is a matter of no slight importance, in determining the 
philosophical setting of New England, transcendentalism, to 
trace the connection between Schellin^, the^reiuaaaexiiative 
German transcendentalist, and Emere^ai^he chief exponent of 
tlTis^doctiine in America. While there is no indication that 
E l r ii e i so irgaret iillyl'eacr any of Schelling's works in the original, 
there is ample proof that he was familiar with the German 
philosopher at tSiLiconS'Tiand.:^ It was through Coleridge, Car- 
lyte, and "Wordsworth, particularly the first, that he became 
acquainted with Schelling's thought. § In 1829 he was reading 
Coleridge.il An interesting note, credited to Emerson, in which 
he says that he has private accounts of the lectures then being 
delivered by the aged Schelling at Berlin, appears in the Dial 
of 1842. He describes the personal appearance of the philoso- 
pher, and speaks of the intense interest being manifested by the 
throngs that attended his lectures.^ In the Dial of 1843, under 
the head " Literary Intelligence," appears another reference to 
Schelling's Berlin lectures.* * 

Further evidence that he was influenced in no small degree 
by Schelling is to be deduced from the striking similarity of their 
doctrines. The characteristic doctrines systematically advanced 
and developed by Schelling at the culrpinating point of his 
philosophical activity, from 1797 to 1803, are ^intellectual in- 
ion, that is, the essential and inextricable interblendinff of 
howIe"dge and being ; the iinity, the eternity, and supremacy 
'•ol mindj the absoUite identity of subject and object^ intelli- 
gence and nature, in th'cT'Supreme Reason ; the impersonal 

* FriecWch UeberweR, opu8 ci(., vol. 11, p. 217 ; O. B. Frotblngham, opvs cit., pp. 40-43, 
80, 81, 116. 

t S. T. Coleridge, Aids to Reflection and the Confesfions of an Inquiring Spirit, Lon- 
. don, George Bell & Sons, 1890 ; O. B. Frothlngham, opus cit., pp. 40, 76, 80-82, 116 ; G. W. 
^^-€ooke, fypus cit., pp. 52, 115, 280, 311. 
t G. W. Cooke, opus cit.^ p. 107. 

§ James Eliot Cabot, opus cit.., vol. 1, pp. 159-161. 245, 489 ; 0. B. PfOthingham, opus cit-, 
pp. 8, 42, 43, 79-81, 89, 93, 116 ; G. W. Cooke, opus cU,, pp. 40, 62, 10^, 280, 311, 312, 260. 271. 
278, 281, 283, 284, 294, 301. 

II James Eliot Cabot, opvs eU.^ pp. 159-161, 289. 
H G. W. Cooke, (tpus cit., p. 409. . 

♦ ♦ E. P. Peabody, Dial, Boston, vol. Hi, 1843, pp. 887-391. 
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nature of the Absohite ; the conception of nature as ani mate, 
though unconscious, inteUigence ; thedpctrinQ tliat man is dij; 
* vine ; the pnnpftpHnT^ pf TnRJ-ftry fta tlkfi gradual unfoldi ng of 
the Universal Mind in. tim^, and of art as the joint product of • 
the unconscious and conscious; and, last, ftjid perhaps most 
significant, the teaching which he constantly advanced with 
remarkable freshness, vigor, and beauty, that the u niverse, in 

whatever j^^rn \t mny mam'fpf^t iti^^^^j ^» ^ h'yiy^g j^noj^Jisi^ active 

and creativ e^ and^ at thft p^int of human in tejlig^y^^^, r^Anapmn}^ 
^of it^H * in ^r^fitingJ^ It is just thcsc doctrines, as will be 
shown hereafter, that are most prominently advanced and most 
frequently alluded to in Emerson's philosophical productions. 
It is to be noticed, also, that the philosophical tendencies found 
in the works about to be analyzed constitute precisely the doc- 
'^Hrines that characterized New England transcendentalism ; and,^ 
further, that the views presented in these works are, for the 

V most part, susceptible of consistent, if not wholly system- 
atic, statement. 

The little volume entitled If^ature was Emerson's first effort 
at anything like a distinctively philosophical treatise. This 
book was also the first authoritative document presented by the 
New England transcendentalists.t It is a production of aston- 
ishing beauty and power. In the Introduction the j^thor en- 
courages men to seek an original relation to the universe. He 
questions the outward existence of nature, maintaining that 
suflScient jus tification of nature as a whole is to be found in n/-- 
the fact tliat^ God would teach the human mind. ^ Culture in- ' 
variably begets a doubt of the reality of matter^ (^ The uses 
of nature naay all be summed up in one — constantly to suff^est 
the Absolute to man. NaiUEC teaches the lesson o? wo\*ship : 
it is a divine dream; it ia Qo^ fain tly inca rnate . 'Nature is ■ 

^^^L.???'??^— * effectT^ It cannot be violated by the human will ; 
consequently it is a fixed point whereby we may measure our 
departure from God. In conclusion, the writer dwells upon 
the importance of trusting, to some extent, insight, surmise, '' 
and prophetic forecast. In mingled song and prophecy he 

* Jobn Watson, Sc/ieHino'S TraTMM,ndtni(A Idealism^ S. G. Grig^rs & Co., Chicago, 1883, 
pp. 70-218: Friedrlch Ueberweg, opus crt., vol. 11, pp. 213-220; Encyelnpcedia Brttannica, 
article *' Schelling ; " Dr. W. Wlndleband, A History of PhUoaophy. MacmlUan & Co., New 
York and London, 1895, pp. 571, 597-699, 607, 608. 

t O.'B. Frotbingbam, opxis eit.^ p. 122; J. E. Cabot, opus eit,. vol. U T). 2A&> 
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8 Emerson as a Philosopher. 

suggests that spirit is pn iTial ar ^d eterna l ; that the foundations 
of man are in spirit ; that man is a fallen God ; that skepticism 
prevails; and that man is ijgnorant because he will not trust to 
faith and instinct. Power will come only when will and in- 
Tiellectcpoperate. Love and reason must so hand in hand, 
"ilis poem " May Day " informs us that nature is animate. 
She is fair aiid uncontaminated. She ministers to man, in- 
structing him, cheering him, and pointing him to God and a 
constantly brightening future. 

" Monadnoc " affirms that nature is animate, that it is rooted 
in^TmiiHT^that it reflects the Primal Mind^ and thus instructs 
man. 

In the " Song of Nature " lurks the doctrine of evolution. 

Nature is animate The wovld has been preparing for the 

advent of man ; but, with all its travail, the ideal man has not 

yet arrived. I ^ . 

/In the vague, mystical poem "^Brahma'' is discernible the 

^octrine oftabsolute identity. The One anTthe All are identical. 

f Absorption of e^lf in JBigjuJaft, i§^the,grea^^^ .MgQ^P^^ tl^^* can 

' befall the finit e, j "" 

Ji Th(i» -Problem ^' teaches that nature and art are alike the 
^r.2diflft.t_ of ..a. .universal, superintenain^ .JMLipd. The same in- 
stinct that directs bird and fish"^an3. beast also actuates man as 
he rears monuments, carves marble, and molds thought into 
literature. 

The poem entitled " The Spliin x ^^ contains the following 
thought: Nature, animate but unconscious, broods over its own 
mystery. All forms of uncon8gifitua.lJie.iire..p.UJ:e.^d.glad ; but 
man is falleiP^e skulks and.iipwer8. Pride occasioned his fall, 
Tiumility restores him. A close affinity exists between man and 
nature. Man has guessed the secret of nature. He finds that 
love underlies all things. He discovers that, if he would real- 
ize himself, he must yield himself to a benign tendency that 
works at the heart of things and must not attempt to reach 
any given goal of rest. 

** TliftJWorld-Soul '' c onveyR the doctrine that man is limited ; 
no hard and fast solution can be sdven to tlie. aufistians that 
coTl'StantTy force themselves upon his notiQC. But there is a 
World-Soul presiding over botli nature and man. Nature, art, 
and history are effects of which Mind is the cause. The 
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, World-Soul cherishes the strong, the clieerfnl, and the eoura- 
J geoiis, but scorns the weak and the selfish. Good is the out- 
come of ill.- Man should be optimistic. 

" Woodnotes '^ teachesthat spirit jjgrvades matter as a life- 
prjnpipiP'l tUt. »Ti np^^ilf, j-p^ptif^n PYi^tfl ^^e tweei ^. the soui ,of,.^^ ^ 
man and the Spirit that animates nature ; that nature is plastic 
and'assumes its varying forms at the will of primal, causing 
Mind ; tliat man is fallen from his once-lofty estate, being 
robbed of his faith and trust, but that nature is remedial ; that 
man can become wise only by denying his own wit and egotism 
and accepting the vision which union with the Primal IMind 
permits ; that the world is the progressive realization of God's 
will ; that all natural forms are fugitive and transient ; that 
only mind abides ; that the Absolute epitomizes itself in man 
as conscious law ; and that God is identical with nature and 
with man. In this poem there seems, again, to be a clear inti- 
mation of the law of 

The essay entitled ^^^Self-Relianc^" teaches that man should 
trnftt. hifl infttinr».t implimly ■ that, if he would trust the li^ht 
that co mes to him, there is a universal essen ce above and around 
him that wi)1 not pp.rmi^: him to err in thought or a^. t. The 
soul, raised over passion, beholds identity and eternal causation, 
perceives the self-existence of truth and right, and calms itself 
with knowing that all things go well. " Self -existence is the 
attribute of the Supremd Cause, and it constitutes tlie measure 
of good by the degree in which it enters into all lower forms." 
^^Com pensation '' sets forth the doctrine of absolute identity. 
Polarity — the principle of action and reaction, the same sub- V f 
stance appearing at opposite poles, but finding^ts^equilibrium \ 
in a point of identity — is plainly indicated. There is but one 
essence, and this essence is present in every particle of nature. 
" The true doctrine of omnipresence is that God reappears with 
all his parts in every moss and cobweb. The value of the uni- 
verse contrives to throw itself into every point." 

The substance of the essay on " History " is as follows : Mind 
is primal and unitary. The individual man is an incarnation of ^^ 
the Absolute. Mature ts^pl astTc an3 is mol ded tli roughout by 

" mind. History is therefore the record of tlie works of the 
tJniversal Mind. Every thought or faculty of the human soul 
is embodied in some fact or event. The Universal Soul over- 
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10 Emerson as a Philosopher. 

arches and incloses every finite soul, and we actually become 
participants in every event of history. 

Throughout the essay on *' The Over-Soul " the doctrine of 
identity is evident. There is one absolute and impersonal Soul, 
,and this Soul inundates the entire universe. It particularizes 
itself in individual, conscious man. In every act of the soul 
there is a union of God and man. Over the particular reigns 
a universal, so it is impossible for man to go far astray. One 
uninterrupted tide of being surges through every soul in the 
universe, and thus the many are one. 

The e^say on " Fate " sets forth the doctrine that there is such 
a thing as irresistible dictation — compulsory laws of the world. 
In some inscrutable way, however, necessity and freedom are 
reconcilable. Fate understands itself. Fate means limitation 
— limitation that in the last resolve includes both insight and 
freedom of the will. One thing aimuls fate, namely, intellect. 
"So far as a man thinks he is free." Thought and the moral 
sentiments go far to liberate man. Fate is only a name for facts 
that have not yet been construed to thought, causes whose mystery 
is still unexplained. As man merges into the TTn iyersaLMipd 
fate disappear. To the Absolut e fate is law, law is intelligence. 
"" The two essays on "Art" may be summarized as follows: 
The artist's function is to set forth the spiritual and eliminate 
the material. He is directed and assisted in his work by an 
overhanging necessity. Art has its highfest value as history. 
The products of art mark the height to which the human soul 
has risen at any given period. All the productions of art are 
universally intelligibler because they restore to us the simplest 
states of mind and refer us back to an original unitary Power. 
Art has become a makeshift. It is sordid and lame. Men seek 
to detach the beautiful from the useful, and thereby mar the 
effect. The perfection of art will come only from the perfeo- 
tion^of Jife. 

" The Method of Nature " is one of Emerson's most ecstatic 
productions. Jtfan and God are one. Ma n is fa llen. Nature 
is precipitated intellect! As it is pure and cannot be debauched 
it serves as a convenient standard by which to measure man's 
rise and fell. In nature there is a principle of life. There is 
no cause lb be found in nature. Everything refers to some- 
thing further back. Nature is active ; tendency is everywhere, 
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but perfection nowhere. Man is the central figure of nature. 
The health of a hurnan soul is determined by the degree of its 
receptive power. Nature^c^ neither J)€^^ \ 

by man unless he surrender his will to the Universal Power 
and become a part._of w'hat he would make known. Intellect 
and holiness should be wedded. Man ig God. " All t 



known to the soul. JLUsnot t(> l?fi> PP,T>md l^T ftny communi- 
catlon.^^^lTotKng irgreater than it J ^ 

^^ The I'ranscendentalist '" advances a pure an d lofty doctrine 
of j^dealism. The idealist admits the affirmation of the material- 
ist, that there are coherent impressions of sense, and that these 
conduce to beauty and usefulness ; but he goes further, and 
seeks grounds that will assure him of the interpretation of the 
reports made by the senses. ["Every materialist will be anV 
idealist ; but an idealist can never go backward to be a material- 
ist.'^ All events appear as spiritual to the idealist ; he does not 
deny any sensuous fact ; but he views every object of nature as 
in consciousness. He views the world as an appearance, mind j 
being the sole reality, of which men, as well as all other natures, 
are the better or worse reflectors. Ethics follows immediately 
from the conveyance of the world into consciousness. Man 
, needs no outward gift or foreign strength; he ^ divine^ is 

(selt-exlstent, has a part in the nature of Deity. He makes the , 
woirldlFor Tninsel^^ be "coritrolled by circurgystaacfia^ 

Yb>-^**aiB< ^Gendental iftf. ]sf fhft PYfrpmp > idealist. He accepts to 
the fullest extent the entire spiritual doctrine.^ The character- 
'istic practical and social habits of the transcendentalist are 
sketched ; and it is pointed out that the effort to realize the 
beautiful and to make it manifest in all conduct is the dearest 
quest and highest aspiration of the typical representative of this 
class of beings. 

The attempt of the work entitled The Natural History of 
Intellect is to give to intellect, morals, and social life a scientific vjL^ 
statement. Truth i^ the outcome oLUfe. It cannot be found y^^ 
by poring over traditions. !N o complete system of metaphysics 
can be constructed. No good is to be derived from the cultiva- 
tion of metaphysics as an isolated field of study. Mind is 
creator; matter is extinct mind. Human life is an extension 
of the Infinite Essence into the finite. The human soul is still 
drawing its essence from that of the Univei'sal Mind, and hence 
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its possibilities cannot be foretold. The laws of thonglit and the 
la ws of n ature ar e iden tical. The individual soul is a inoinen-, 
Taiy point of arrest in the rushing current of the Universal 
Soui. Every man is a new force and factor in the world'sj 
history and a center of rcdistiibution. There is a common back- ^ 
lying reality from which individual reality derives its essence. ^ 
The human soul that is pure, unselfish, and trustful is visited 
always by correct impulses from the central source of being 
and power. If men would seek universal, rather than particu- 
lar, ends they would rely wholly upon instinct and inspiration. 
Awareness, transition, tendency — ^these, rather than certainty, 
rest, and repose, are the attitudes of power. The human soul "^- 
is constantly open to influxes from the divine, and that the 
channels be kept unclogged — herein is power. The First 
Cause is a unity, active and inspiring. 

II. This peculiar philosophic web seems to have neither 
beginning nor end. It was woven for inspection, but not for 
analysis. We must, therefore, do it violence, rending it in the 
midst, in order that a starting point may be found from which 
to unravel its intricacies. It would seem best, then, as will 
logically appear in the further discussion of the subject, to begin 
with his theory of knowledge, and afterward discuss in order 
his ontological, cosmological, psychological, and ethical 
views. 

For Emerson there is no ^u^^on^ as j;o thepo^ sibiHity of per- 
ceivmg reality. Indubitably the soul has access to truth. Even 
to question the power of the human soul to solve its problems 
is a betrayal of weakness and insanity. It is a sin to doubt for 
a moment the possibility of satisfying any curiosity that has been 
excited in the mind by the cosmic order about us. Knowledge 
is a phase of life-r-participation.in the primal, unitary Cause. 
Existence and knowledge are one ; the seer and the tiling seen 
become identical. Knowleifge is a condition of receptivity. 
Truth is native to the so ul ; there is absolute correspondence 
between "the world of thought and the world of things. But 
knowledge comes only by sanity, probity, and virtue. He wliO| 
would know the truth must be pure-hearted, simple-minded, 
and reverent. By being good he shall infallibly know the 
good. The deepest and truest delivemnces of the finite soul are 
those that result from untaught sallies into the region where 
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abides the Infinite. Spiritnal insight is the most valid con- 

^ sciousness possessed by man.* 

To the philosophical student this statement of Emerson's 
epistemological views seems bewildering. It does not appear ^ 

"thatTIFnerson troubled himself in the slightest degree either to \ 
point out or to solve the specific problems of epistemology. No 
doubt he recognized the significance of all these questions, and 
had a just conception of what ought to constitute an approved 
theory of knowledge. But his chief problem does not seem to 
have been to define reality, to analyze the content of life, or, 
specifically, to give greater definiteness to cognition. Upon 
the fundamental questions of aprionsm and empiricism he simply 
took sides, making no attempt either to solve these problems or 
to deduce logical grounds for the position which he assumed. 
He maintained that nothing could render reality more certain 

■ ■"— "-iM. a ,.^. ^^ ^^ ■ BM^ ^ ,«•■*■• ■ ' ■■•'■'■■• • -'" iT iTi r rill ■ ^m, jp m - 

than the pure visionToTffie'so'ul itself. His theory of xnowl- 
edge cannot be presented in the most approved philosophical 
terms. In respect to the process of knowing he is an out-and- 
out Neoplatonist. There isTittle difference between his ecstatic 
abandonment to the Universal Soul and the " union " of Plotinus. 
. Perhaps the term " intellectual intuition " would indicate his >^ 
theory of knowledge more accurately than any other in use. It 
is certain that he conceived of the subject and the object as 
absolutely one and identical in the process of knowledge. 
\ Emerson's doctrine of reality has already been indicated ; he 
f holds that mind is absolute.^ It is,^ primal and unitary^ self- 
existent and creative. It is the abyss of pure being, from 
which arise all particular forms of existence ; the dark, obscure, 
and unpicturable background of all life, all thought, and all 
action; the raw material from which is spun every web of 
reality whatsoever. Impersonal, self-balanced, and self-moved, 
this one supreme essence constantly acts and reacts throughout 
the universe.f 

The Absolute is the aboriginal ground of both nature and 
man. Each has its origin in the Primal Mind. Manifesting 
itself throuffh the human soul, the Absolute is known as reason : 

^**° -- J ■--»■••- 

♦ Worl^^ opus c«., VOL 1, pp. 45, 57-61, fSS^22» ; voL iv, part U, pp. 7-12, 14-16, ;24-28, 
li!6-140 ; vol. V, pp. 11, 5S, 58, 164, 173 ; Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Natural History of In- 
tellect^ Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 1898, pp. 13, 2^ 26, 56-58. 

+ Works, vol. 1, pp. 11, 12, 82, 64, 57, 61, 100, 118, 213-235 ; vol. 11, p. 47 ; vol. Iv, part 11, 
pp. 14-16, 12ft-140 : vol. v, pp. 17, 41, 48, 67, 159, 179-181 ; The Natural History of InteUecU 
pp. 15, 16, 25, 26, 184. 
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breathing througli unconscious nature, it is known as spirit. 
There is no reality apart from tl^e Ahsol ntg j In its ceaseless, 
though ever perfectly balanced, activity-^-ior movement is of 
its very essence-— the Absolute appears now as external natur e, 
and, again, in man, as subiective, self-conscious intelligence ; 
but, m so far as either object or subject is finite, in so far is it 
mere manifestation or appearance.* " Under all this running 
sea of circumstance, whose waters ebb and flow with perfect 
balance, lies the aboriginal abyss of real being. Essence, or 
God, is not a relation or a part, but the whole — Being in the 
vast affirmative, excluding negation, self-balanced, and swallow- 
ing up all relations, parts, and times within itself."t " The true 
doctrine of omnipresence is that God reappears with all his 
parts in every moss and cobweb.":|: " There is one mind com- 
mon to all individual men. Every man is an inlet to the same 
and to all of the same."§ 

Was Emerson a pantheist or a theistl Early in life he him- 
self answered this question as follows : ^am opentojiifijiame 
of a very po or speculator, a faint, heartless support er of a frigid 
anJ empty theism, a man of no vigor^of manufiiLi?r _no vigor of 
benevolence." || ThaTTie' was actually a theist, even at the time 
he wrote tbis half-hearted avowal, seems doubtful. However 
that may have been, there is n o trace in Jiis mature writings of 
other than a pantheistic concfiptioJUoiJGod. He uses the -term 
" God " in a vague and loose manner. His God is, in no strict 
sense, a Being of love or providence. As nearly as can be de- 

itermined from his writinffs, he conceives of the Absolute as 
unconscious, but in the process of becoming conscious ; as de- 
termined, rather than free, in that it comprehends in its nature the 
necessity of manifesting anateholding itself as reason. Hence.'it 
IS evident, also, that Emerson thought of the original Essence as 
reason, rather than will. He neither proves the existence of God 
nor explains the sense in which the Absolute is cause of all things, 
but assumes that all attributes are potential in the impersonal 
background of Pure Being, and that all finite f onns of existence 
arise simply in accordance with the inner nature of the Absolute. 

* WoTh6^ vol. 1, p. 57 ; vol. iv, part li, p. 185 ; vol. v, pp. 29, 82, 57; THNaluralHi»torn 
of InteUecU pp. 15, 16. 

+ TForto, vol. I. part 1, p. 100. 

tibicl., p. 85. 

§ Ibid., p. IL 

H James Eliot Cal)ot, opus eft., vol. i, p. 207. 
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Passing to Emerson's n^°"^o1n{ry^ we find that he regards 
nature as a manifestation of God in the nnconscioas — a remote 
incarnation o f the Absolute . Nature is effec t, not cause ; phe- 
nomenal, not real ; shadow, not substance. It is the raw, outer 
edge of spirit, the flowing robe of divinity. It is volatile and 
obedient to the underlying cause. It gives quick and respon- 
sive expression to every throb or movement of the spirit wl^ich 
underlies it and whicli it shadows forth. Nature is the exact 
correlative of spirit, and answers to it as face betrays face in a 
mirror. The channels, small and great, complex and intricate, 
through which stream the tides of nature, were tmced and cut 
by the rushing currents of mind, ^ature is one of the essentia l 
forms in which the Absolute manifests itself. It is immaiureT 
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unconscious reason striving to maEe its way up to man, who, as 
conscious reason, stands as the highest goal of its en^deavor. 
This evolution from unconscious to conscious life gives evi- 
dence of the fact that, at bottom, nature and the conscious are ( 
identical. Nature is acti ve and uni tary. It is presided over by 
a solitary principle, called the World-Soul, which connects all 
natural causes in one body and animates the whole.* 

Nature is pure and uncontaminated. It lies, like an infant 
smiling in its dreams, innocent and inviolable. Its end is mora l, x 

jits highest and most noble function is to,minjigJtfa:tA,thft wanta. . 

land instruct the reason of man. Its influence is sanative and 
purifying. It constantly tells him of God, and endeavors to * 
lead him back to the aboriginal source of power.f 

Emerson finds the bosiinninffs ol human existence in mind:, 
not in matter. Man's body is external, a part of the cosmic Z 
order, but his soul has its origin in tlie fundamental nature of \ j 
things. He is an immediate and conscious incarnation of the I / 
Absolute. Mind being one and universal, man and God are' 
one. The individual man is a momentary point of arrest in the ' 
eddying cuiTcnts of the Universal Mind, at which it arises to 
consciousness long enough to survey itself and nature, its 
double. ('''Man is part and particle of God." :{: 



* TForfcg, vol. 1, pp. 19, 37, 85, 86 ; vol. 1, part 11, p. 159 ; vol. 11, part 11, pp. 89, 40 ; vol. Iv, 
pp. 179-181 ; vol. Iv, part U, pp. 7, 11, 24-23, 120-134, 126-140, 147-154, 15»-162; vol. v, pp. 12, 
30, 46, 54, 57, 58, 66, 67, 157-181. 

+ Ibid,^ vol. 1, pp. 82, 245 ; vol iv, part 11, pp. 137, 55-67, 164 ; vol. v, pp. 89, 40, 45, 56, 
67, 58. 62-67. 

t Ibid,, vol. 1, pp. 11, 12, 54, 101 ; vol. II, part 11, p. 47 ; vol. Iv, part 11, pp. 139, 149, 150 ; 
vol. V, pp. 12, 17, 29, 56, 57, 62, 63, 89, 159 ; The NaturcU Histoni of IntdUcU PP. 15» W* 
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16 Emerson as a Philosopher. 

But man is fallen ; he has been drugged h^ sin, and its bane- 
ful effects h ave never lef t hin^ ije is berett of sanity, purity, 
an3"p6wef. lie recognizes the fact that some occult relation 
exists between himself and nature and that in j;ipa,te t^e^ q i 
iihiship bind him to God ; yet he crouches and cowers before 
nature an d is an alien from God. Qnce every law of natur e, 
however secret or remote, was penetrated and understood 
man; now, through selfishneseand jii)^ his mteUwt.bafi .b^CQXPe 
darkened. It has been bereft of its insight and its power, so 
that man is no longer acquainted with all of nature's intricate 
law>6. Nature has becoime opaque, and he catches only stray 
flashes of knowledge concerning its method, its order, and its 
significance. Nevertheless, if man be trustful and pure, if he 
unite holiness witETlnteTIect, he may recover every, thought 
that lies cold and getrified in the^wQyld of .oaattei:. bpioraJxim, 
and "cause it once more to burn and glow with the light of 
intellect. The farthest atid most obscure law of nature will 
instantly become eloquent and transparent to the finite spirit 
that will fuse with the divine and claim its heritage. But m an 
never truly comes to himself or learns the secret of the external 
"\yorld until he yie.ldgi hjlm^el.f,.i9^the ^bsolute . To be self- 
conscious, to seek personal ends, is an acknowledgment of 
^weakness and limitation.* 

We are here confronted by various questions which demand 
further explanation. What does our philosopher mean when 
he asserts that the world is a remote and inferior incarnation 
of God, and that man is an immediate incarnation of the di- 
vine ? He means evidently that the Impersonal Mind makes 
an abortive attempt to realize itself in nature — to come to con- 
sciousness — but that in man it actually realizes its potentiali- 
ties and communes with itself. Emei*son would not look | 
upon either inanimate or animate nature as a product of / 
creation in any true sense of the word, but, rather, as the / 
progressive liberation of the latent possibilities residing in thej 
Infinite. 

All that Emerson means by his distinction between spirit 
and reason is the difference between the unconscious life-prin- 
ciple as it resides, respectively, in nature and man. Nature 

* Works, vol. 1, pp. 82, 44, 45, 57, 50, d2, 222-226 ; vol. i, part U, p. 66 ; vol. Iv, part 11, pp. 
136, 137 ; vol. v, pp. 52, 56, 57, 90, 173. 
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is alive, but not conscious ;, man is both alive and conscious. 
Here it seems pertinent to ask what relation he conceives to 
exist between the human soul and the Absolute. His reply is 
that the human soul is the Ab so lute in t he process of becona- 
ing c onscious. It thus becomes evident that there is no self- - 
conscious Absolute^ but that the Absolute, aq f ar as it is coul 
firimifl ifi QabLj nillions of " broken lights .'' 

It may be of interest to point out more clearly what he 
means b y man's fall and sinfulness. He does not mean by 
this doctrine what theolo^dans term total depravity. Man's \ / 
f all consists in the fact that |ig hflfi bfiPOmfi fifflf-^vnfg^iv\ifl A 
le sins in seeking particular, rat her th an univer sal, e nds. 

We now pass to a consideration of Emerson's ethical doc- 
trines. Moral law is fundamental . It originates in the heart 
of the universe. It is embedded in the constitution of the 
Primal Mind, and is everywhere reflected in nature.* Man is^ 
an epi tome o f the_nni verse. Into the tiny globe of the finite ' 
is compressed a copy of the Absolute. The mind of the 
particular man contains the universal laws of spirit in mini- 
ature, and the farthest particles of matter enter into his 
: essence. fVirtue, therefore, is native to the human soul, and^^ 
( when once individual men will act in accordance with the ? 
constitution of their nature the good of each will be the good ^ ^, 
of all.t)) 

Self-reali^ l\ti^P — prrfrrtinn ir tlifi end of all endeavor. V. 
The attainment of perfection will demand thought and fore- • 
sight for outward fortune and comfort, as well as the develop- 
ment of worth and the realization of peace within the soul. 
Prudence, economy, and self-restraint should be practiced with f ' p 
reference to the outward demands of life, in order that the 
soul may not suffer want nor be deprived of its culture. We ''* 
should seize the present and enjoy life's fleeting pleasures as 
they pass. O ur conduct toward our fellow-men shou ld be 
based upon the universal principle of love and justice. The ~v. 
highest perfection oTIiJe comesTrom within. It is quite in- 
dependent of the external and transient. It results from a 
consciousness of inner worth, the culture of the soul, the 

♦ TTorte, vol. I, pp. 179, 212, 223, 226, 227 ; vol. il, pp. 13, 27, 29 ; vol. Iv, pp. 183, 246, 856 ; 
vol. V. pp. 40, 167, 179. 

t IbtU, vol. 1, pp. 13, 15, 47, 85, 86, 92, 192 ; vol. 1, part 11, p. 178 ; vol. IL pp. 13, 27, 32, 33 ; 
vol. V, pp. 24, 39, 67, 58, 60, 91, 174. 
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cherishing of lofty visions, and the effort to realize the ideals 
that charm the soul, v Our attitude toward the world should b e 
that of cheer, courage, a nd good w ill.'^ ) 

it 18 manitest trom the presentation of his ethical views 
that Emerson's system, if rigidly construed, leaves no place for 
obligation. He cannot consistently use the term. From his 
standpoint there is no difference between moral law and natural 
Ig^w. There is also an inc onsist ency in saying that virtue is 



native to the human soul and then maintaining that man is 
fallen. Perhaps this could be rendered consistent if it were 
construed to mean that the first stages of the process of be- 
coming self-conscious are to be considered as a fall, but that 
" the far-off, divine event " that is to be the outcome of it all 
will be the commingling of all the " broken light " in one su- 
preme, conscious Being. 

III. Some question naturally arises as to the propriety of 
applying the term "philosopher" to Emerson. It is true that, 
primarily, he was not a philosopher, but a poet. His soul w gnt 

^o^MLJJ5-£5^t-*9-f i^^iJ^J^^ll^-^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^®j when 

he found them he most frequently found them in each other's 

embrace ; but he was more susceptible to beauty. Beauty fas- 
cinated and intoxicated him. He yielded to it with passionate 
relinquishment. ^^I think," says Emerson, "that philosophy 
is still rude and elementary. It will one day be taught by I 
poets. The poet is in the natural attitude — he is believing-; ^ 
the philosopher, after some struggle, having only reasons for 
believing."f In another place he says, " The true philosopher 
and the true poet are one, and a beauty which is truth, 
and a truth which is beauty, is the aim of both.":]: Holmes 
says, "The poet in Emerson never accurately differentiated 
itself from the philosopher," § Nevertheless, the term " philoso- 
pher " is altogether appropriate to one who grappled so inde- 
pendently and persistently with first principles. Emerson 
plucked up by the roots theories of knowledge, reality, and 
conduct and subjected them to the most scrutinizing gaze. 
Says Carlyle :" Emerson is the cleanest mind now living. I 

* Trorfe8,,Vol. 1, pp. 47, 64, 65, 92, 178, 191, 192 ; vol. 1, part 11, pp. 54-56, 174-179, 210-217, 
228 ; vol. 11, p. 13 ; vol. II, part II, pp. 27-33, 97 ; vol. v, pp. 167, 174, 185, 186, 196, 198-208. 
+ I7i6 Naiurol History of IntdlecU p. 13. 
t Works^ vol. V, p. 51. 
6 O. W. Holmes, opvs qU., p. 892. 
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do not know his equal on earth for perception."* Edwin D. 
Mead; in his vohime on The Philosophy of CarVyle^ makes 
the following similar estimate : 

Emerson's ** Problem" and his essay on "Nature" do more to put the 
backbone into its proper place than anything else American that I think 
of. Emerson and Edwards are the greatest American philosopliers thus 
far, for they bring us nearer to first principles than any others.f 

It is plain, from a consideration of these opinions and in 
view of the manifest tendencies of Emerson's mind, that his 
right to a place in the history of philosophy will depend upon 
the definition that we give to the term "philosophy." So far 
no strictly determined conception of philosophy has gained uni- 
versal acceptance. From age to age the term has undergone 
many mutations. At the beginning philosophy implied mere 
love of wisdom, or the earnest quest for truth.:}: " Plato reckons 
moral conduct as much a part of philosopliy as knowledge."§ 
The Stoics applied the term to the practical conduct of life, in 
so far as conduct could be based upon scientifically determined 
principles.] Epicurus understood by philosophy the rational 
pureuit of happiness.T^ In the Middle Ages philosophy degen- 
erated until it becanie the mere instrument by which theology 
endeavored scientifically to maintain and justify its preconceived 
dogmatic claims. Kant limited its sphere to tlie critical exami- 
nation of reason itself ; while later philosophers, as, for exam- 
ple, Schelling, discarded the attempt at method and declared 
art to be the true organon of philosophy.** 

For the most part, now as well as throughout the past, the 
disposition on the part of philosophical writers has been to in- 
clude philosophy under the general term "science." And it 
ought to be agreed that the true task of philosophy is to ex- 
plore and explain reality as a whole in accordance with the 
most approved methods of science, and^ accurately to determine 

* Edwlu D. Mead, The PhUoaophy of Carlyle^ Hougbton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1881, p. 15. 

+ Jbici., p.26. 

t Friedricb Ueberweg, opvs dt., yol. i, pp. 2, 3. 

S Dr. £. Zeller, A History of Greek Philosophy^ Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1881, 
Yol. 1, p. 5. 

I Frledrich Ueberweg, opua eit., voL 1, p. 4. t Ibid, 

**Dr. W. Windleband, opus cU,^ pp. 1-6; Dr. E.ZelIer, opus cit., pp. 1-7; William Flem- 
ing, The Vocdbularu of Philosophy^ Richard Griffin & Co., London and Glasgow, 1857, pp. 
879-881 ; Friedricb Paulsen* Introduction to Philpsophy^ Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1895, 
pp. 1-50 ; EneyclopcBdia Britannica^ ** Pbilosopby ; ** Standard Dictionary of the-English 
Language, ** Pbilosopby.*' - . ^ - " 
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the trne fun cti ons an d imp lications of knowledge. But at tlie 
same time it is of the greatest importance to rememl>er that 
philosophy is a persistent tendency, rather than a completed 
science; that some of the deepest and most significant aspects 
of life have so far refused to yield to scientific analysis and 
statement; and that, in the final analysis, faith and volition 
enter into the interpretation of reality and go as far to discover 
the rational order of the universe as the understanding itself. 
There are elements that enter into life, penetrating and inter- 
penetrating^ our inmost being, that elude accurate scientific 
treatment, yet seem to insist upon finding some outward ex-' 
pression, and do, in spite of difficulties, somehow publish them- 
selves to our measurable satisfaction. Among these elements 
may be classed the religious, moral, and aesthetic ideals of the 
soul. Pl)ilosophy^ thcn^ must not be defi n^ in such a way 
as t o exclude any j >hase o f life that pML\]jJ!gJ?ds Joward_6elf- 
re alizationT 

Emerson was not a fiystem-Tnake r; ] ] ^ was not ftmioept..as a 
reasoner; fie was, indeed, d eficient in logical and analytical 
qualities of mind ; but in tne sense tliat "the wliole man philoso- 
phizes "be 3vaa irnl^.A4)JiiXosopTie^ His imagination was of a 
strong, philosophic cast ; his mind was peculiarly sound, whole- 
some, and penetrating ; he was a seer ; and, just because his in- 
tellect was remarkably trustful, impartial, and free from preju- 
dice, his gaze at reality satisfied himself and also convinced 
others of its accuracy and worth. It was Emerson's effort, by 
purity of life and motive, to present himself as a transparent 
medium through which the truth might reveal itself. He gazed 
directly upon reality and published an exact transcript of what 
he saw . And it is just here that his claim to the title of phi- 
losopher must rest. His contribution to philosophy is the resu lt 
of insight and faith, rather than of analysis and demonstration. 

Eiriierson, tlien, must be estimated^ in"" accor3ance witTi no 
merely formal standards of philosophy. We should not compel 
him to conform to methods and canons of thought which he 
constantly denies and repudiates. It is not his desire to be 
weighed against the universe of thinkers ; he must, therefore, 
be assigned a unique place and be estimated and criticised 
accordingly. He disclaims consistency ; so it would be unfair 
to compel him to be consistent. He denies any attempt at 
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system-making; so it would be an impertinence to crowd him 
into a mold and then belabor him because he did not exactly 
conform to it. He approaches ultimate problems from a dif- 
ferent standpoint from that which most philosophers set forth. 
But, nevertheless, he does approach them, he does throw light 
upon them. 

It may be well to estimate Emerson's thought, first, in the 
light of moral and intellectual inspiration; secondly, in the 
light of philosophical poetry ; and, thirdly, from a strictly ra- 
standpoint. 

His attitude was peculiar and admirable. He was fearless 
and independent to the highest degree. He bowed to neither 
custom, tradition, nor opposition. Every avenue leading to his 
soul was left open and unobstructed. His view of the universe 
was fresh and free. As he abandoned himself to the central 
and absolute Force that, as he conceived, wrought in and 
about him, Emerson's worth and weight are exactly the worth 
and weight of his total manhood, which was great. His highest 
aspiration was to jgalizg himself; and philosophy can produce 
no theory that promises greater results than the recorded activ- 
ities of such lives. ' His unique and eloquent presentation of 
[ie supremacy of spirit, the immanence of God in nature, the ^ 
immense value of man, and the ability of the &nte to appre- 
hend the Infinite did not fail, first to fascinate J and then to 
elevate, all who acquainted themselves with his doctrines. 

We have called Emerson poet and have spoken of his vision 
and his gift of penetration. May it not be well to ask what 
value attaches to the dream of the poet and the vision of the 
seer ? How is philosophy furthered by poetic insight ? How 
are truth and beauty related to each other ? What is the rela- 
tion of seer and reasoner ? Reality, it may be answered, is one. 
In the last analysis, truth, beauty, and the good are one. ^411^ vl 
truth is beautiful^ an( ^ all hfinnfy k gnoH. These are only differ- /^ 
ent ways in which the Primal Essence appears to the mind of 
man. The poet beholds reality, and it assumes graceful form 
and radiant color; the pliilosopher beholds the same reality, 
and his cold gaze crystallizes it into a law, a principle, a thought; 
the righteous will and trustful heart meet the same reality and 
find it perfect will and loving heart. The reality is never 
thoroughly construed to the finite life until it has been clothed 
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with beauty, perceived as law, and ineoi*porated into righteous 
conduct and communion. Shall the soul, then, refuse to respond 
to the vision of the seer while it accepts the logic of the rea- 
soner ? Shall we cast out of philosophy the moral and sesthetic 
ideals just because they cannot be reduced by the intellect to 
rigid law? Surely the soul has no deeper need than that which 
urges it to posit for itself an ideally good and beautiful uni- 
verse. The ineffable essence is as frequently realized through 
the feelings as through the intellect. In fact, after the logi- 
cian has cautiously and painfully reasoned through his theories 
and his laws he finds himself at the same goal which the poet 
has reached at a bound before him. They both trust that they 
have arrived at the proper goal ; they both feel elated and sat- 
isfied with their perception of ultimate reality. And what is, 
after all, the supreme test of knowledge ? It is not sensation. 
It is not alone rational intuition or the veracity of God. It is, 
in fact, no externally imposed standard whatsoever. The ulti- 
mate criterion of knowledge arises from the innermost life, and 
from that life in its unity and completeness. It is, in short, a 
self-realization akin to moral or aesthetic satisfaction. 

It is important that a slight critical comment be made before 
Emerson's thought is considered from a strictly rational stand- 
point. The limits of this paper forbid adequate discussion of 
the significance of Kant's doctrine for the development of 
thought since his time ; but we maintain that the center of 
gravity of all metaphysical questioning should be shifted in ac- 
cordance with his doctrine of the primacy of the practical 
reason. Life, as a whole, is the ultimate problem with which 
man is most interested: and whatever real explanations are 
reached will be reached by excursions from this standpoint, 
rather than by ah attempt to construct the unTverse^Kj^ pure 
reason. We repeat that man's deepest and most pressing 
problem is life, of which knowledge is only a part sought in 
isolation from the rest. Nothing is known that has not been 
lived. No cognitive function can be separated from the attend- 
ant functions of feeling and conation.* Even if we could trace 
back the threads of life and thought to their sources, arrived 
there we could only bow reverently and trust. So the ulti- 

* George Trumbull Ladd, Philosophy of 3f fnd, Charles Scrlbner's Sous, New York, 1895, 
pp. 85-90; Outlines of Physiological PsychoUjoy^ Charles Scrlbner's Sons, New York, 1891. 
p. 398. 
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mate problem with which we have to deal is a progressive one ; 
it is the problem of conscious becoming, and in this process 
knowledge is only a phase. If we busy ourselves too exclu- 
sively with this single aspect of our expanding life we lose our 
bearings and see all things out of focus. Life is its own inter- 
preter; and it is quite as important, as human, and, from the 
standpoint of the individual, as much the discovery of the real 
to will, to feel, to trust, and to aspire as to know.* 

Emerson wa s amon g the firs t in America to emphasize Kant's 
[octrine that through the postulates of the practical reason we 
have access to the realms of moral freedom, immortality, and 
Crod. It is much to his credit that ne bent his energies toward 
the practical and the positive, rather than the theoretical, as- 
pect of the great German's doctrine. Emerson struck the lirst 
high, clear note to the prelude of the nobler philosophy that is 
only now beginning to pervade the lives of our best American 
thinkers. No one saw more clearly than he the shortcomings 
of philosophy as it then prevailed, the barrenness of soulless 
metaphysical inquiry, and the hopelessness of reaching any sat- 
isfactory results unless the traditional methods of thought were 
abandoned. He attempted no critical statement of his views ; 
he entered into no polemic ; yet he fearlessly departed from 
the beaten pathway of philosophy and shocked the reflective 
world into life and hope by his originality and his genius. IIe„ 
appealed to. the lives, and not merely to the intellect, of his 
readers. Fi^m the depths of his own consciousness he spoke 
to the consciousness of others ; he revealed God to them through 
reflection. To-day comparatively few will question the truth 
' of his statements that spontaneity and fullness of life, rather 
;.- than a metaphysical system or a theory of knowledge, are man's 
greatest needs ; that digested and completed systems at once 
become dead and worthless; that endeavor, not rest, is the 
soul's richest heritage; and that awareness is a more attainable, 
if not more desirable, state than certainty. 

•Compare Friedrich Paulsen, opus cit., pp. 1-50; Borden P. Bowne, Philosophy 
of TheiSMt Harper & Brothers, New York, 1887, Preface and Introduction ; Joslah Royce, 
The ReUffious Aspect of Philosophu, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1895, pp. 291-382. 
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